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Demobilization 


The CPS demobilization picture is back 
to its pre-May 12 status, at least until 
October. 

Military, physical and hardship dis- 

charges will continue as before, it was 
understood, as well as the release of those 
40 years old and over. The question of 
what will happen to point-system discharges 
must wait until the House reconvenes 
Oct. 8. 
The Winstead bill, which would deny any 
point system for CPS assignees, has been 
approved by the House Military Affairs 
Committee, and now awaits its turn on the 
regular House calendar. It is not on the 
unanimous consent calendar, as previously 
rumored, but will be voted on by the full 
membership. 

Selective Service, acting on advice from 
the Military Affairs Committee itself, is 
holding up CPS point discharges until Con- 
gress has an opportunity to consider the 
bill further this fall. If no action is taken, 
Selective Service will wait a “reasonable 
time,” it was said, before going ahead with 
its plan. 

The bill reported out by the Committee 
was briefer and considerably different from 
the one first introduced by Rep. Arthur 
Winstead (Miss.) which asked that the 
CPS point system be put on the same basis 
as that of the army. The effect of both 
bills was the same however—no discharges. 

Text of the new bill, H. R. 3772, fol- 
lows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That no 
point system shall be applied in the release 
of men assigned to work of national im- 
portance under civilian direction pursuant 
to Section 5 (g) of the Selective Training 
and Service Act of 1940, as amended: Pro- 
vided, That nothing herein shall prevent 
the release of such men because of undue 
hardship.” 

In recommending the bill, 
Affairs Committee stated 

“It is the opinion of the committee that 
conscientious objectors . . . should not be 
permitted release to resume normal life 
while the armed forces are still engaged in 
combat with the enemy and members of 
such forces are denied release. To provide 
for release of such conscientious objectors 
under the point system would adversely 
affect morale in the armed forces.” 

(Continued on page 3) 


British Award 


The Badge of Honorary Member of the 
Civil Division of the Most Excellent Order 
of the British Empire was conferred on Dr. 
Clarke T. Case, CPS physician, on behalf 
of his father last month. 

The award was made by the British Am- 
bassador, Lord Halifax, July 16 in the 
British Embassy here, and was intended 
= a posthumous recognition of the elder 

Case’s services during the evacuation 
of ‘Burma. 

Clarke Case reported that he was the only 
civilian among 20 or more recipients of 
awards that day and no mention was made 


of his CPS status. 


the Military 


Comptroller General 


U. 8. Comptroller General has issued a 
sixth ruling in regard to CPS assignees, de- 
claring in effect that he meant what he said 
the first time. 

The latest case in question was the claim 
of George H. Watson, now an NSBRO as- 
signee, for $75 due him for services to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board early this year, 
plus travel expenses of $21 from Big ts 
to Washington and return. The $21 was 
allowed, but not the $75. 

In denying the claim, the Comptroller 
General cited a previous ruling in which 
he had refused to allow the Forest Service 
to pay an assignee for work done on his 
furlough. The same reasoning applied in 
both cases, he said. Since the government 
could require both men to perform such 
duties as part of their work of national im- 
preenen, no necessity was seen for paying 
them. 

Chief difference in the latter case was 
the fact that Watson, an expert tax con- 
sultant, had entered into contract with the 


CAB months before his induction into CPS 
and had previously collected for his serv- 
(Continued on page 3) 


Anti-CO 


The U. 8S. Supreme Court’s decision in 
the Clyde Wilson Summers case began to 
bear bitter fruit last month. 

Los Angeles County in California was 
debating an ordinance to bar from county 
jobs all those who refused to fight, ap- 
parently reasoning that if the State of 
Illinois could prevent a CO from ee 
law within the state, an action pn rag 
the Supreme Court, a county could 
objectors from any "job on its Acoso pd 

Los Angeles County has a population of 
about 3,000,000, more than a third of the 
people in the entire state. Consequently 
the proposal re-introduces for one-third of 
the population a measure with the |~ 
intent as that which had been vetoed 
Governor Warren when passed by the Re 
Legislature. 

The county proposal was introduced by 
Supervisor Roger Jessup and referred to 
County Counsel Lippold for his opinion as 
to its legality and his aid in drawing up 
its language. Lippold had apparently not 
yet reported on the measure last week. 

Meanwhile pacifists and other liberal 
groups in the area were attempting to see 
all five County Supervisors as well as the 
County Counsel to circulate copies of Gov- 
ernor Warren’s opinion and other material 
on COs. They did not, however, seem un- 
duly alarmed about the situation. 

According to word from California, the 
matter arose when the Legal Journal, a 
daily paper of limited circulation in Los 
Angeles, ran a story on the Summers de- 
cision. No specific CO was singled out as 
a target, however, as was the case in the 
city of Los Angeles two years ago, nor did 
there appear to be any organized backing 
for the bill. 

In neighboring San Diego County, COs 
on public payrolls have been refused leaves 
of absence when inducted, ie. job rein- 
statement offers were withdrawn, but no 
further action reported. 


Pou ghkeepsie 


The Poughkeepsie hospital controversy 
flared into attention again last month, 
stirred quite unintentionally by Mrs. Elea- 
nor Roosevelt. 

The former first lady visited the insti- 
tution—the Hudson River State Hospital, 
just four miles from Hyde Park—on July 
9 to visit the CPS unit and the Mennonite 
women’s group located there. The CO’s, 
both men and women, declared they were 
charmed with “her poise and democratic 
spirit,” as well as greatly impressed by her 
general fund of Lnoelode After address- 
ing the group on the international relief 
situation, she remained for a social hour to 
chat with assignees and auxiliary members. 

She also, the next day, devoted part of 
her daily syndicated “My Day” column to 
her visit, praising the work of the unit 
and quoting the hospital superintendent 
as saying that the COs had improved con- 
ditions and would probably improve them 
further. 

Her column was immediately picked up 
by both the Association of State Civil Serv- 
ice Employees and the Association of Em- 
ployees of the Department of Mental Hy- 
giene, who interpreted her remarks as an 
attack on the caliber of the regular at- 
tendants. 

Both organizations had already asked for 
an investigation of the Poughkeepsie hos- 
pital in connection with the firing of four 
union, civil service members in ap! by 
Dr. John R. Ross, superintendent. Ross 
had received reports of brutal hidifting of 
patients from the newly-arrived CPS men. 
“My Day” served to reopen the entire 
subject. 


“Loose Statements” 


Both groups renewed their requests for 
an investigation, asserting it was “high time 
that loose statements regarding the effi- 
ciency of the civil service of this state 
were stopped and the true facts made avail- 
able to the people.” Their request, ap- 
patently, was on the desk of Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey last week. 

Meanwhile the Poughkeepsie New Yorker 
declared editorially, “Few more serious in- 
dictments against state care of the insane 
have been lev elled than that of Mrs. Roose- 


“My Day” column in question 

“Last night I went down to the 
Hudson River State Hospital to speak to 
a group of conscientious objectors who, 
like so many others, are working in the 
state hospitals for the insane during the 
summer. This group belongs to the Men- 
nonite Church. 

(Continued on page 3) 


Unconfirmed 


NBC commentator Robert St. John 
stated over the air recently that 10,000 doc- 
tors in Europe had signed a statement 
declaring they would never again partici- 
pate in any form of war. 

In response to an NSBRO query, he said 
he had received this information from the 
United Press, alihough to date, the NSBRO 
has been unable to check the statement o1 


get any UP corroboration. 
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Corbett Bishop 


Corbett Bishop was paroled last month 
to the cooperative farm of Morris Mitchell 
at Macedonia, Ga. 

The action ended 142 days of non-stop 
“liberty or death” noncooperation which he 
had waged with police and prison officials 
since his arrest Feb. 19 in Philadelphia. For 
four months officers had to feed him through 
a tube to keep him alive, clothe him if 
they wanted him dressed, move him bod- 
ily if they desired his physical presence in 
a different location. “You can’t conscript 
my spirit,” he repeatedly told them. 

The action also punctuated a career cer- 
tainly unique in CPS and probably so for 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. Five times 
in the past four years Bishop has carried 
on major fasts, either in protest against offi- 
cial policy or in sympathy with other 
peoples. On the latter score he paced 
Gandhi for 21 days in February, 1943, se- 
curing almost as much publicity in this 
country as Gandhi himself in demanding 
Indian freedom. 

“The body was released here July 13th,” 
he wrote the NSBRO from his new loca- 
tion. “Repossession proceeds among friend- 
ly folks, fruits, vegetables, milk, eggs, nat- 
ural spring water, fresh air and sunshine.” 

Technically, he was paroled under the 
terms of the Special Parole Plan (Execu- 
tive Order 8641) and will remain on parole 
for the remainder of his four-year sentence, 
Should he violate parole, he will be liable 
to return to the Milan, Mich., institution 
where he began his sentence for walking 
out of the Germfask, Mich., government 
camp. 

For the record, he is 39, a member of the 
Church of Christ, and a” one-time air- 
corpsman, chemical engineering graduate 
and a book dealer. Grateful citizens in 
his home town of Hamilton, Ala. (pop.. 
1,500), have paid tribute to his interest and 
generosity in books by setting up the Cor- 
bett Bishop Memorial Library. 


First Fast 


Bishop first came to prominence in CPS 
shortly after his entry into the Patapsco, 
Md., camp March 19, 1942. Considering 
his ten-day notice of induction insufficient 
to allow him to dispose of his bookstore at 
West New York, N. J., and unable to get a 
deferment or 60-90-day furlough from camp 
to wind up his business, he began a hunger 
strike June 26. This, he declared, would 
continue until the government compensated 
him for his loss of property, paid his CPS 
maintenance plus a fair salary, or released 
him altogether. 

None of these conditions was met and 


Bishop continued his fast until August 9 


when he was taken to the hospital for 
gradual feeding and recovery. He had lost 
more than a pound a day during his 44- 
day abstinence. On the 38th day, he had 
been taken from the sick list and ordered 
on project by Selective Service and, to the 
astonishment of both the: Baltimore Sun 
and other assignees, did a limited amount 
of work for four days. Then, with news- 
paperman and first-aid men following him 
almost constantly, he was rejected by the 
crew leader. He was hospitalized soon 
after. 

Later that month (Aug. 31, 1942) Bishop 
was transferred to the West Campton, N.H., 
CPS camp. Here he developed the practice 
of giving “a word for the day” at meal- 
times, sharp-edged quotations from emi- 
nent men who had spoken out against war 
and conscription. In this, he did not spare 
the historic peace churches for their part 
in his “slavery 

Much of his time on project and in camp 
was spent in engaging assignees and fore- 
men in discussions of their situation. He 
explained he felt no obligation to do more 
work than necessary to keep out of jail, 
and not infrequently was reported for low 
production. 
known for his clever good humor, and the 
camp FOR group raised several hundred 
dollars to assist him in settling his book- 
store affairs. 

In February, 1943, Bishop again came 
into the news with his Gandhi fast. He 
explained this in a mimeographed state- 
ment mailed to both CPS and world fig- 
ures, impartially and democratically listed 
(“Churchill, Stalin, Paul Comly French, 
Hitler, Roosevelt, A. J. Muste,” etc). 
Those addressed to Hitler, Hirohito, Mus- 
solini, and others were returned as un- 
deliverable. He ended this fast with an 
orange juice toast drunk to Gandhi and 
the cause of freedom. 


Transferred Again 


Another fast followed soon after, this 
time with another assignee, Myron Marks, 
Jr., and intended as a protest against their 
loss of liberty. Begun June 19, 1945, this 
ended July 7 with the transfer of both to 
the new government camp at Mancos, Colo. 
Bishop had refused to state officially either 
that he wished to go or wished to stay, and 
the American Friends Service Committee 
sought his removal with the feeling that he 
should be discharged.. 

At Mancos, Bishop continued his barbed 
mealtime quotations which continued to 
annoy the administration. This was _par- 
ticularly true the day he read a surprisingly 
patriotic quotation. Government men ap- 
plauded, wondering if Bishop was_ begin- 
ning to see the light, only to hear that the 
author of the statement was Adolph Hitler. 
Yet despite their irritation, they apparently 
went out of their way to be fair to Bishop 
whose ten months at Mancos were relatively 
quiet. He was assigned the job of camp 
librarian—which he used in his diligent 
search for further quotations. 

May 10, 1944, Bishop was again trans- 
ferred and sent with 15 other men to the 
newly-opened government camp at Germ- 
fask, Mich. He symbolized this trip by 
wearing a ball and chain attached to his 
leg at both the start and finish of his 
journey. 

By this time, his progressive despair with 
CPS had reached a point where he told as- 
signees he could not conscientiously remain 
much longer. This became action in Au- 
gust, 1944, when he failed to return to camp 
after a furlough and was arrested Sept. 9 
in New York City. 


At the same time he was 


Immediately, he began a policy of com- 
plete noncooperation, insisting that if offi- 
cials wanted his body, he would yield them 
total responsibility for it. He would do 
nothing for himself in response to orders. 
On his way back to trial in Michigan, he 
is reported to have been kicked and beaten 
by his harassed custodians. 


Refused Bail 


In Grand Rapids, he refused to accept 
bail and was taken to the Federal Prison 
at Milan for tube feeding. On the way, 
the car in which he was riding overturned, 
and Bishop along with the others was 
bruised and shaken. 

For 88 days he was tube-fed until tem- 
porarily released by court order Dec. 6, 
without bond and pending later trial. Dur- 
ing the days which followed, he visited 
CPS camps, units and offices, seeking to 
arouse others to the perils of conscription. 

During this period, numbers of people 
commented publicly on the gentle and spir- 
itual qualities Bishop seemed to have ac- 
quired. “No more bitterness, no more 
rancor,’ he told them. Dr. Henry Hitt 
Crane, well-known Detroit minister, espe- 
cially and warmly praised his spiritual qual- 
ities. Admiration for his courage and sin- 
cerity grew perceptibly. 

Bishop did not return for his scheduled 
trial and a bench warrant was issued for his 
arrest. He made no effort to avoid the 
FBI, but he felt no obligation to keep in 
touch with them. Inevitably, he was traced 
and arrested Feb. 19 in Philadelphia where 
his inert body in the hands of the police 
caused a lunch-hour traffic jam by onlook- 
ers who thought him a wounded fugitive. 
Tube-feeding was resumed at Moyamen- 
sing Prison until transportation could be 
arranged back to Grand Rapids. 

Once again Bishop faced Federal Judge 
Fred M. Raymond and heard his sentence 
of four years and $1,000 fine. Still tonting. 
he was taken back to Milan to begin his 
term. This fast was by far his most strenu- 
ous, extending 142 days from the time the 
FBI first laid hands on his shoulder in 
Philadelphia. Yet at no time, the Prison 
Bureau declared, was his life in danger, 
thanks to prompt and steady tube-feeding. 

Bishop is regarded by CPS men with 
mixed feelings, ranging all the way from 
lyric admiration to suspicion that he is a 
confirmed self-publicist. His frequent 
beard, John the Baptist appearance and 
eccentric habits have annoyed many, though 
his disarming smile and gentle manner have 
ee probably an equal or greater num- 
er 

All will agree however, whether they view 
his singularity with thanks or alarm, that 
he will occupy a large place in any history 
of COs in World War II. 


CPS Lore 


As part of its series of CPS and CO 
legends, The Reporter includes here the tale 
of Corbett Bishop and the cockroach. This 
first appeared in The Absolutist and, even 
though fairly recent, has already become 
almost apocryphal. 


During the third month of his most re- 
cent fast at the Milan, Mich., prison, Cor- 
bett Bishop noticed a small cockroach 
swimming about in his drinking water. On 
closer inspection he recognized Andy, his 
old friend and constant cellmate. 

This would normally not be serious, but 
the water jar was connected with a tube 
and the other end of the tube was in Cor- 
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bett, as part of the Prison Bureau’s policy own traveling expenses. Hence .. . he Senator Thomas 

f tube-feeding th h % 

= : oon g those who refuse to eat by may not now be required to bear the ex Senator Elbert D. Thomas (Utah), 


The water level slowly receded and Andy 
struggled frantically to cling to the slippery 
glass. Corbett pondered the larger impli- 
cations of the situation. He was in the 
midst of a policy of —— non-coopera- 
tion and had consistent y refused to lift 
a finger in his own behalf. Could he now, 
in good conscience, complain to authori- 
ties about a bug in his water? No, he de- 
cided, he could not. 

The water was beginning to swirl in the 
bottom of the jar. 

Or could he, in full awareness of the 
larger aspects of his plight, reach up and 
pinch the tube at the crucial moment, thus 
saving both himself and Andy? No, he 
concluded, he could not even do that. 
Events must take their natural course. 

Which they did. Only further report on 
the incident was that, aside from some de- 
gree of tickling, there were no bad after 
effects. 


Poughkeepsie— (from page 1) 

“The superintendent of the hospital told 
me that they had undoubtedly raised the 
standards for the care of the patients and 
that they had been of tremendous help in 
disclosing certain practices which existed 
there and about which he never before 
could get any real evidence. He said if 
they could stay longer, they would prob- 
ably improve the standards even more. 

“Though it is beginning to be a little 
less difficult to find people for the work 
which has to be done, it is true we have 
never given enough thought to finding the 
right type of people for positions in these 
institutions. The salaries are very low and 
it is hard to compete with outside oppor- 
tunities. 


° Should Get Training 


“Probably every employee in an insti- 
tution for the insane should have some 
special training, either after he is employed 
or before; but we often employ — with 
no training and no background simply be- 
cause no one else is available at the salary 
offered. 

“This kind of work for the conscientious 
objectors is, of course, much better than 
many of the occupations which they have 
been given to do in the public service 
camps. Many of them are preparing to travel 
for their churches after the war and under- 
take relief work in different parts of the 
world and what training they get in hospi- 
tals here will be of value in the future.” 

This is the third time Mrs. Roosevelt 
has discussed conscientious objectors in her 
column. She had previously visited the 
unit in the Marlboro, N. J., Hospital, and 
had gone out of her way to praise their 
work. A year later she carried on a pub- 
lic debate, through her column, with sev- 
eral pacifists who objected to her views 
on the CPS dependency situation. 


Comptroller General—(from page 1) 


ices at the same rate as that presented in 
his claim. Once assigned, the ruling de- 
clared however, he was no longer eligible 
for payment. 

Regarding the $21 for travel, the decision 
stated: 

“If Mr. Watson had traveled as a con- 
scientious objector on work of national im- 
portance, he would have been furnished 
transportation in kind, or otherwise, at the 
expense of the Government. That is, he 
would not have been expected to pay his 


pense of such travel.” 


Background 


Watson was executive director of the Fed- 
eration of ‘Tax Administrators, in Chicago, 
before his induction, and had been asked 
to serve on a consultative committee be- 
ginning last November with the CAB, which 
was studying the taxation of air lines 4 
air carriers. He was to receive $25 for eac 
day he served in such capacity. 

4 March, after being assigned to the 
Big Flats, N. Y., camp, he was asked again 
to come to Washington for a meeting of 
tax consultants. In the process of straight- 
ening out the advance furlough necessary 
for the trip, Selective Service wrote to the 
CAB to express its opinion that henceforth 
he was not eligible to receive payment for 
his services. The latter agency then had no 
recourse but to appeal to the Comptroller 
General for a ruling. 

As a footnote, Watson pointed out that 
the CAB had adopted almost verbatim the 
advice of its consultative committee and 
embodied this report in a recommendation 
to Congress. 


Demobilization—(/rom page 1) 


Meanwhile pacifist agencies were mobiliz- 
ing their forces to present the other side of 
the picture to Congress, concentrating their 
hopes on the Senate Military Affairs Com- 
mittee to which the bill must go if it is 
passed by the House. 

No predictions .were available as to 
whether the measure would pass since it 
was conceded a changing war situation 
might make a considerable difference. 


Donald O’Toole 


Congressional opposition also developed 
from another quarter last month. Rep. 
Donald L. O’Toole (N. Y.) proposed in a 
public letter to Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson that, rather than discharge CPS 
men, they be sent overseas as occupation 
troops. His letter follows: 

“Tt has been called to my attention that 
some consideration was being given to the 
discharge of conscientious objectors via the 
point system. To me this is one of the 
most ludicrous things that I have heard of 
during this war. Not only is it ludicrous 
but it is an outright insult to every man 
and woman who has honorably served the 
Republic during the emergency. 

“No doubt the sob sisters will disagree 
with me and talk of the fundamental and 
constitutional rights of those conscientious 
objectors. However, it should be borne in 
mind that there is many an American boy 
lying in foreign soil today to whom killing 
and the- whole business of war was just 
as distasteful as it is to these objectors. 
Fortunately for our Nation, millions of our 
young men were sufficiently patriotic to 
overcome their conscientious scruples. They 
felt that they owed a debt to the Republic 
and cast aside whatever personal feelings 
they might have in order to serve. 

“Rather* than discharge these conscien- 
tious objectors, many of whom are fakers, 
I would suggest that they be sent en masse 
as occupational troops to Europe now and 
to Japan when the time comes. They can 
no longer raise the protest that they ob- 
ject to shedding another’s blood. And I 
would further. most emphatically suggest 
that no discharge be given to them until 
every last man who has seen service, has 
been returned to his home.” 


chairman of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee, read into the Congressional 
Record July 21 a large portion of the 
American Friends Service Committee re- 
port on CPS. He did this, he said, be- 
cause of “its general public interest.” 


Correction 


New publication of the Ft. Collins camp, 
Service For Peace, is $2 per copy rather 
than $1 as stated in the July 1 Reporter. 
These can be secured from 8S. J. Miller at 
the camp, CPS No. 33, Ft. Collins, Colo. 
The Reporter regrets this error. 


Discharges 


The following men have been discharged 
or authorized for discharge: 


For Military Service 


Bedford, Va.: Asa N. Nelson, IAO. 
Mancos, Colo.: William C. Stutts, IAO. 
Minersville, Cal.: Richard C. Lazarus, IAO. 
Waldport, Ore:: Henry L. Wolff, LAO. 

For Physical Disability 
Belton, Mont.: Lloyd R. Zehr. 
Big Flats, N. Y.: Clarence D. Chambers, Curtis 


L. Gram, Robert B. Hennion, Thomas I. Potts. 
Camino, Cal.: Walter L. Kosmet. 
Colorado Springs, Colo.: Bernhard H. Bergen. 


Gatlinburg, Tenn.: Frederick R. Becherer, Gerald 


M. Sturm. 

Grottoes, Va Bryan B. Basinger, Gerald, W. 
Dean. 

Hill City, 8. D.: Harry P. Thiel. 

Middletown, Conn., Hospital: Paul T. Bateman. 


New York City, Presbyterian Hospital: William 
Torso. 
Elmer J. Holman. 


Kasso, Joseph J. 
Norwich, Conn., Hospital: 


Owings Mills, Md., Training School: James D. 
Lowerre. 

Staunton, Va., Hospital: Harry W. Rhodes. 

Walked Out 

Belden, Cal.: Albert W. Orcutt. 

Fort Steilacoom, Wash. Hospital: Robert Lam. 
Lapine, Ore.: Kenneth R. Bishop, Francis E. 
Boss, H. Wayne Brown, George H. Cleveland, 
Eugene Epp, Ray W. Knoch, Harold W. Lisch- 
ner, J. Frank Randall, Robert R. Shalkoski, 
Willard A. Womack, Rhodes C. Young. 


Trenton, N Rn, Warren Stutts. 
Waldport, Ore.: Lawrence H. Cook, Floyd H. 
Merrill, ae See Miller. 


COs and the Law 


“Vigorous efforts” over the past year have 
failed to change the “genefally unsatisfac- 
tory” CO situation, the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union admitted last week in its an- 
nual report. 

The Union noted that there were now 
3,500 objectors in prison (two-thirds of 
them Jehovahs Witnesses), about seven 
times as many as in the first war. Efforts 
to parole them have been “on the whole 
unsuccessful.” 

Disappointment was also expressed with 
the “uniformly adverse” decisions of the 
federal courts on the constitutionality of 
CPS, and with the apparent failure of the 
ACLU delegation to President Roosevelt 
last year to secure any major changes. 
Attorney General Biddle had voiced many 
of the same criticisms, the report pointed 
out, but seemingly without any more effec- 
tive results. 

The ACLU called “shocking’ the five to 
four Supreme Court decision in the Sum- 
mers case, which upheld the State of Illinois 
in refusing to admit a CO to the bar. 

On the other hand, it felt the veto of the 
anti-CO bill in the California —— 
by Governor Warren was encou as 
well as several “minor” CO victories. hese 
included the agreement of the War Depart- 
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ment to assign sincere COs to the medical 
department even when they were not des- 
ignated I-A-O, and the change in Selective 
Service policy to allow a man to be released 
from cbs when he had applied for, but 
been rejected by the army. : 

The ACLU maintains two offices to aid 
COs, one in Washington, one in New York, 
through its National Committee on COs. 
This is headed by Ernest Angell, New: York 
lawyer and member of the American Legion. 
More than 40 court proceedings were 
brought during the year to challenge the 
treatment of objectors, and $70,000 or more 
furnished in bail bonds. 


Henry Weber 


Henry P. Weber, the Socialist Labor 
Party member who was given a court mar- 
tial death sentence for refusing to drill, be- 
fore the sentence was cut down to five years, 
will not be transferred to CPS. 

Selective Service wrote the NSBRO to 
say that: f 

“We have given every consideration to 
the material submitted by your agency and 
by Mr. Lewis Hill of the National Com- 
mittee on Conscientious Objectors, and 
have studied our other file in the case of 
the subject soldier, now serving in_the 
United States Disciplinary Barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas. 

“It is the opinion of this Headquarters 
that Private Weber should not be assigned 
to perform work of national importance 
under civilian direction in a civilian public 
service camp, nor do the facts in his case 
warrant classification in Class IV-E. 

“This is so, we believe, even under the 
most liberal interpretation of the provi- 
sions of Section 5 (g) of the Selective Train- 
ing and Service Act of 1940, requiring con- 
scientious objector position by reason of 
religious training and belief.” 


In Prison 


A total of 37 men, designated as COs and 
JWs by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, were 
sent to prison between June 22 and July 22 
for violations of the Selective Service Act. 
Of the total, 30 were Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


Willie Ensz 


Willie Gerhard Ensz, 26-year-old Camino, 
Cal., assignee who drowned July 8, prob- 
ably suffered a heart attack while swim- 
ming, the camp reported last month. 

Ensz accompanied six other men from 
the camp for a Sunday swimming party in 
the American River near Placerville. The 
group alternately swam and sunned them- 
selves most of the afternoon until about 
fiye o’clock when Ensz called for help and 
went under. The others were too far away 
to reach him in time. 

A doctor who happened to be on the 
shore immediately started artificial respira- 
tien and the fire department with two oxy- 
gen tanks arrived soon after. The men 
continued with attempts at respiration two 
hours after he was pronounced dead but to 
no avail. 

In the opinion of the doctor, Ensz' must 
have suffered a heart attack, perhaps 
brought on by over-exertion. He had not, 
however, said anything about being tired or 
weak. 

Although he had only been in CPS for 
about a month and a half, he was described 
ws cheerful and well liked by everyone. 

The body was returned to his home in 
Beatrice, Nebr., for burial. 


Ex-COs 


A hint as to what has happened to the 
thousands who signed pacifist pledge cards 
during the ’30s was given last month by 
the Methodist Commission on World 
Peace. 

The Commission recently sent appeals 
for support of CPS to™“,450 persons who 
had registered with the church as conscien- 
tious objectors sometime between 1937 and 
1945. 

Most of the list simply failed to reply. 
Others sent contributions without comment. 
A small minority added comments, includ- 
ing the following (as quoted in the Method- 
ist CO): 

“Never did I experience such a ‘jolt’ like 
the one I felt when I realized that the 
Methodist Church had led me into a way 
of thinking which came very nearly putting 
me into the class called fifth columnists.” 

“Apropos the conscientious objectors—I 
know they pay the price for their convic- 
tions during their entire life. We had an 
example of that here in this village.” 

“And is it right for some to be released 
while others are compelled to help their 
country? They all expect to have the ad- 
vantages, and so many people have given 
their all for their country. No, I don’t ex- 
pect to send any money to help these. 
PS. Take my name off that list.” 

“It is true, I did sign the card you men- 
tioned but when I discovered how the 
Methodist Church representatives were 
using the conscientious objector camps, I 
regretted it and shall regret it all my life— 
the biggest favor you could do for me 
would be to destroy that card completely. 
When I saw boys whose objection to army 
life had no bearing whatsoever on religion 
or killing—boys I had known all their lives 
—helped into CO camps, it finished me— 
Please destroy that card.” 


Husband Killed 


“Since we have been in war, I certainly 
do not intend to contribute to any con- 
scientious objector. Those men, women, 
are no better than anyone else and if our 
country wasn’t saved I’m afraid your ob- 
jectors would be in the same place as some 
of the civilian prisoners in Europe. My 
pilot husband is in a cemetery in England 
and I have been a widow with a 2-year-old 
son and a 7-month-old daughter for over a 
year. ...I can not sympathize with your 
objectors for this reason.” 

I am no longer a conscientious objector 
or a Christian. I wish that I could believe 
but I cannot. I am too deeply involved in 
the destruction machinery of this sinful 
world. I hope however, that you will avcept 
the enclosed check to help another man 
with more courage than I.” (This man in 
the armed forces enclosed $50.) 


From the Papers 


From an editorial in the Des Moines, 
Ia., Register: 

Most Americans are extremely tolerant 
personally toward conscientious objectors 
to war, but think most other Americans 
are bitterly hostile. 

That is the curious fact which goes far 
to explain the many contradictions in their 
treatment: why we have sent many more 
to prison this war than last, under a more 
liberal law; why Congress forbade use of 
conscientious objectors (LV-Es) overseas in 
dangerous but useful service (the COs 
wanted it); why they are denied mainte- 





nance, pay and allotments in Civilian Pub- 
lic Service to which they are drafted; why 
they are kept under the jurisdiction of 
army officers in spite of the clear language 
of the law. ° 

Congress, the administration, Selective 
Service, judges and prosecutors all live in 
fear of the supposed boiling indignation of 
the American public against these religious 
objectors to war. 

Yet, actually, this indignation is not gen- 
eral at all, but restricted to very small mi- 
norities. Leo P. Crespi, Princeton psychol- 
ogist and no pacifist himself, suspected as 
much. The editorial then outlined Dr. 
Crespi’s basic findings. 

How, in view of these mild facts, can the 
ferocious legend of public hatred of COs 
have arisen? Partly, it is a hangover from 
World War I when opinion was much more 
hostile. Partly it is a result of the loudness 
and determination of the existing hostile 
minority, and the strategic positions they 
have attained in the armed services and 
the patriotic societies. Partly it is due to 
that impossible nightmare, “Supposing all 
Americans were COs, what would happen 
to us?” 

This is as impossible in our times as the 
utopian dream of converting everybody in 
the world to nonresistant pacifism—but 
from 1940 to 1942 some pretty nightmarish 
things happened, and men of good will did 
not want to rock the boat. 

Now things have gone far enough so that 
we can see that in spite of the unexampled 
pacifism of the 1920s and 30s, only an in- 
signicant minority will refuse to bear 
arms when the nation is in trouble. We 
can also see that those who refuse include 
some hundreds who are not draft dodgers 
at all, but sincere, high-minded people 
whom we can put to better use than throw- 
ing them in the clink or setting them to 
digging ditches. 

From the letters to the editor column of 
the Seattle, Wash., Post-Intelligencer: 

The American public has recently wit- 
nessed two excellent examples of military 
tyranny. I have specific reference to the 
Henry P. Weber and Joseph McGee cases. 

Briefly the Weber case concerned a con- 
scientious objector who expressed a definite 
desire to serve as an aide in the Medical 
Corps. However, he committed the heinous 
offense of refusing to obey an order ema- 
nating from a superior officer, directing him 
to bear arms despite his religious scruples. 
The effect of Weber’s refusal was a court- 
martial death sentence, which was subse- 
quently commuted... . 

It is high time that congressional action 
be taken to curb the arbitrary and capri- 
clous use of judicial power by certain fae- 
tions of the military—James H. Gale, 
USNR. 














